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me inevitable that a fierce fight must result. Suddenly
the recruit would shrug his shoulders in despair and
turn away and the little man would stump off on his bow
legs. At fifty yards, as at a given signal, they would
turn round and come tearing down on each other gesticu-
lating and calling aloud, and would then repeat the same
scene. Even a third and fourth repetition of this would
occur, and then the sergeant would stump off for good,
and the recruit with a shrug, and often with a grin,
would squat down with his friends and roll a cigarette.
Quarrels in this strange country seemed to have a recog-
nized formality.
In the bed on my right was a young Turkish officer,
a nephew of Enver Pasha, the Minister of War and to all
intents and purposes the dictator of Turkey. Enver
visited his nephew and then turned to me. He was a
small, clean-cut, handsome little man with more self-
assurance than ability, but with unlimited courage.
He had that element of drive and energy that the Turk as
a rule lacks. He had moreover the power of persistent
effort which is the rarest quality in the East. He appeared
to be a dangerous man in a corner, and one who would
take great risks because he believed that his luck would
pull him through. He inquired as to my health, and
politely regretted that the exchange of prisoners had
failed. He hoped that I was comfortable, and told
me that the Turkish nation would treat me as its honoured
guest. That phrase of " honoured guest " angered me.
It had been said to us by high dignitaries at Mosul and
Bagdad and Aleppo and in KustamounL Suddenly I
realized that it was owing to this man's orders that the